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with food, water, and their health. Limited gardening, raising poultry and pigs (pork bones, not sur- 
prising in a military context, overwhelmingly predominate at both Maximianon and Krokodil6), making 
cheese, possibly brewing beer and weaving garments at some of the praesidia would have ensured some 
fresh produce and woolen products and would have gone some way to pass the time and alleviate the 
boredom, constant problems for those long-term residents. The vast quantities of Egyptian-made 
ceramics found at all sites excavated along the road indicate that most food, wine, oil, and other co- 
mestibles came from the Nile valley, though some seafood and other items derived from Myos Hormos; 
in the case of Maximianon, marine remains comprised 21.4% of the faunal corpus! 

The presence of civilians, including stone masons, servants, women—some of whom were pros- 
titutes—children, and pets, such as dogs, living inside the praesidia (there is no evidence of extramural 
civilian settlements, vici) created more of a domestic atmosphere. Transport to and from the praesidia 
was mainly on foot, or on donkeys or horses, with camels predominantly consumed as food or used 
by the civilian caravans carrying merchandise and travelers associated with the long distance Red Sea- 
Indian Ocean commerce passing between Myos Hormos and the Nile. The Coptos Tariff of a.b. 90 and 
the famous mid-second-century A.D. “Muziris” papyrus corroborate civilian commercial use of, if not 
preference for, camels as transport animals. There is surprisingly little reference in the ostraca to this 
“international” trade aside from indications that small escorts were provided to commercial caravans 
from the praesidia. Ancient authors make it clear, however, that the Myos Hormos-Nile road was a 
major commercial artery for the Rome-India trade. 

There are, inevitably, some problems with the volumes. Clearly the excavation techniques employed 
were not the best (pp. 61—71, especially p. 66!), with shaky stratigraphic analysis and dating that derive 
almost totally from the extramural trash deposits; few of the ostraca bear any dates and must them- 
selves be dated mainly on paleographic grounds. The same heavy emphasis given the epigraphic corpus 
has not been carried over to much of the other archaeological data, with a near total absence of dis- 
cussion of the botanical and numismatic evidence. In addition, some of the citations are inaccurate 
(e.g., p. 284: T. Wilfong, JRA [1995]: 89 n. 5), and some of the most recent literature (e.g., J. A. 
Harrell, V. M. Brown, and L. Lazzarini in ASMOSIA III [1995] and VI [2002] on the “bekhen”’ stone 
quaries in Wadi al-Hammamat, and D. J. Woolliscroft’s Roman Military Signalling [2001] for the 
skopeloi) is not cited. Nevertheless, the volumes are very useful additions to our knowledge of Roman 
military presence in Egypt’s Eastern Desert mainly in the first and second centuries A.D. Scholars in- 
terested in the subject eagerly anticipate future publications on various facets of the fieldwork under- 
taken by the IFAO along this important ancient trans-desert thoroughfare. 
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Untersuchungen zur Gottesvorstellung in der dlteren Anonymliteratur des Paficaratra. By ANDREAS 
BOCK-RAMING. Beitrage zur Indologie, vol. 34. Wiesbaden: HARRASSOwITZ, 2002. Pp. vi + 405, 
plates. €99. 


Paficaratra is an important Hindu tradition of liturgical devotion to various Vaisnava divine 
aspects, whose existence can be traced in literature from around the third—fourth century and which 
influenced the rites and theologies of main Vaisnava movements up to the sixteenth century. This in- 
fluence extended beyond the Indian subcontinent: Cambodian inscriptions as early as the seventh cen- 
tury explicitly mention Paficaratra tradition. Thirty of the more than two hundred Paficaratra samhitas 
(“collections,’ mostly ritual manuals) have been published. Modern scholars like F O. Schrader, V. 
Krishnamacharya, H. D. Smith, M. Matsubara, S. Gupta, H. Hikita, and M. Rastelli have produced 
critical editions, studies, and translations of Paficaratra texts. Yet much remains to be done to under- 
stand this tradition and its evolution. The book under review is a recent contribution to this field of 
research. 
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Andreas Bock-Raming’s book, which contains eight chapters, concerns early Paficaratra theology, 
or, one should rather say, theogony. The author proposes to investigate the origin of the notion of 
vyitha, to study the chronology of the Paficaratra texts, and to compare their iconographic passages 
with archaeological data. A main motive for undertaking this research is, as explained in chapter 1, 
the need to re-examine the notion of vyitha. In the Paficaratra tradition, the term vyiha is applied to 
the four main divine aspects of its theogony: Vasudeva (Krsna), his elder brother Samkarsana (or 
Balarama, Baladeva), his son Pradyumna, and his grandson Aniruddha. According to Bock-Raming, 
tracing the origin of the vyiha notion to RV 10, 90 (as Schrader did) cannot be accepted anymore. 
Nor can the Paficaratra corpus be taken as a homogeneous whole: criteria like the fourfold or fivefold 
presentation of vyihas or the integration of the vyiha doctrine in various Paficaratra theological con- 
texts may help to establish a relative chronology of its texts. Bock-Raming’s research is also motivated 
by the continuing neglect of the study of the mass of Paficaratra iconographical prescriptions. He uses, 
as his main textual sources, some passages from chapters 4—7 of the Ahirbudhnyasamhita (AS), from 
chapters 2—9 and 12 of the Sdtvatasamhita (SS), and from several non-Paficaratra texts. 

In chapter two Bock-Raming investigates the cosmogony of Adhyayas 4—7 of the AS. He concludes 
that the author of these Adhyayas gathered, in Adhyaya 5, three different notions of the evolution of 
the vyithas, the first of which is traceable to the SS. Chapter three, the longest of the book, mainly dis- 
cusses the representation of god in the SS. This text shows a rather uniform account of the vyithas: 
four vyithas appear in each of the four cosmological phases, from the transcendental plane to the per- 
ceptible world. Bock-Raming finds in this account several inconsistencies that can be explained as in- 
terpolations. He then compares the mental images of vyithas described in the SS with iconographical 
prescriptions in the Visnudharmottarapurdana (VDh, pratimalaksana section) and the Agnipurdna (AP, 
chapters 48-52). According to him these mental images, which are meant for meditation (and called 
“Tkonographie” by him), are closer to the iconography of the VDA than of the AP. 

Bock-Raming then contrasts the point of view of the SS, which appears to him to be related to a 
personal and spiritual practice of religion, with the more cosmological and theoretical perspective of 
the AS. He also sees, in the preference of the SS for Vasudeva and of the AS for “Visnu-Narayana” (an 
entity subordinating the Vasudeva aspect), a clear sign of antagonism between two distinct religious 
groups. He emphasizes that, while the SS is permeated by “tantrism,” the AS has a definitely “pro- 
Vedic” character, though it also contains some “tantric” passages. 

Chapter four examines the notion of vyitha from three other sources: the Nardyaniyaparvan of the 
Mahabharata, Sankara’s commentary on Brahmasitras 2, 2, 42—45, and the Jayakhyasamhita (JS). 
According to Bock-Raming, the Nadrdadyaniyaparvan records several views on the vyithas. Sankara’ s 
commentary mentions two different views: the division of Vasudeva into four vyishas and the succes- 
sive emanation from Vasudeva to Aniruddha. Bock-Raming argues that Sankara is ready to accept the 
first view, but rejects the second. The JS, whose date is difficult to determine, develops the notion of 
reflection of the vyihas similar to the reciprocal reflection of several mirrors. This notion indicates, 
according to Bock-Raming, the influence of a pratibimba theory, which he finds in the pre-sixth- 
century Paramarthasara of Adisesa, as well as in the works of the Advaitins Padmapada and Pra- 
kasatman, and in those of Abhinavagupta. The JS, in chapter four, employs, instead of Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, the names Acyuta, Satya, and Purusa, which also designate three among 
the standard set of five divine manifestations in Vaikhanasa ritual literature. On this ground Bock- 
Raming concludes that the “redactor” of this passage of the JS was a Vaisnava who was affiliated to or 
had specific links with the Vaikhanasa tradition and who recast the Paficaratra theology according to his 
own beliefs. 

Chapter five summarizes the results obtained from the examination of the different accounts of 
vyithas. It concludes with “a relative chronology” of these various views. According to this, the oldest 
views, which describe a fourfold emanation starting from Vasudeva, are found in the JS, in a passage of 
the Narayaniyaparvan, and in Sankara’s commentary. The more recent views, which describe a fivefold 
concept consisting of Narayana or Vasudeva and four vyithas (Vasudeva, Samkarsana, etc.), are found 
in another passage of the Nardyaniyaparvan, in Sankara’s commentary, in the SS, and in the AS (which 
is the youngest of all the texts mentioned). 
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Chapter six discusses the origin of the fourfold and fivefold concepts. According to Bock-Raming, 
the beginning of Chandogya-upanisad 6 (he probably means 6, 2) inspired the fourfold system of 
emanation. He does not find any precise textual origin for the fivefold concept, but considering the 
importance of the number five in Indian speculations and ritual practices, he concludes that the con- 
cept of the five Vedic fires could have formed the basis of the fivefold concept of vyithas. Chapter 
seven discusses the absolute chronology of the main Paficaratra passages and texts employed for this 
study. According to Bock-Raming, the passages of the SS analyzed by him could not have been com- 
posed before the ninth century A.D., the terminus ad quem being eleventh-twelfth century. The AS, in 
its present form, is not much earlier than the twelfth or thirteenth century. The JS perhaps dates back 
to the early ninth century. 

Chapter eight examines several issues regarding the relation of the Paficaratra vyiha iconography 
with archaeological data. Bock-Raming challenges the view that the Five Hero worship (alluded to in 
the Mora inscription of the first century A.D.) could be the source of the vyiiha notion, because the 
names of the vyithas do not appear in this inscription as they do in later inscriptions. He discusses the 
early sculptures representing Samkarsana and the column of Nand in the light of the Paficaratra 
theogony. . 

This book results from a serious and important effort to understand the notion of vyiha in the 
ancient Paficaratra tradition, based on an accurate analysis and annotated translation of several San- 
skrit passages. It classifies, discusses, and compares significant textual descriptions of the vyiihas and 
the vibhavas, and it attempts to connect textual and archaeological data. Bock-Raming’s reflections on 
his method in chapter one are stimulating: the study of this kind of ritual literature can benefit from 
renewed approaches and research methods. Adapting the method that Paul Hacker applied to Sanskrit 
(Epic and Puranic) anonymous literature, Bock-Raming examines the notion of vyitha on the basis of 
selected passages from different texts. The views expressed in each passage, sometimes conflicting, are 
identified by him and related to or differentiated from the views of other passages from other texts. 
This interesting method enables him, for instance, to distinguish and classify several fourfold and five- 
fold views on the vyitha theogony, showing how such views appear in one or several texts, sometimes 
concurrently with other views in the same text. 

Bock-Raming’s work also brings fresh perspectives to the study of this type of texts. Philologists 
following standard rules of textual criticism are often too quick to qualify the textual data that do not 
match their understanding of the rest of a passage as inconsistencies and reject them as interpolations 
or corruptions. But Bock-Raming clearly dissociates the presence of a variety of views on the same 
topic in the same passage or text from the question of their authorship. Thus, the stylistic and linguistic 
homogeneity of AS 5 proves its single authorship, even though, according to Bock-Raming, the author 
provides three different views on the vyithas. This is a clear progress from the common attitude that 
treats certain types of texts as more rational than they are in reality. 

But Bock-Raming’s method has certain shortcomings, and his work does not escape the possible 
pitfalls that applying his method exclusively could present, as we will see. Probably no method can 
exonerate a researcher from studying the entire text, if only to obtain a good understanding of the parts 
of the text and ascertain the cohesiveness of its main doctrine. A major problem in Bock-Raming’s 
work is the disproportion between the general nature of several of his hypotheses and the restricted 
character of the textual material he uses. Arbitrariness in the selection of the textual passages threatens 
its plausibility. 

A discussion on connected topics would have helped the reader to have a better understanding of 
the main subject in all its aspects. Bock-Raming does not examine the definition of vyiha nor study this 
notion in comparison with notions such as mirti, vibhava, avatara closely or hierarchically related to it. 
A discussion of the term avatara (which appears, though rarely, in the SS, a major source in his study, 
and which is an important notion in Hinduism) would have been a useful contribution to the semantic 
history of this term. Nor does Bock-Raming investigate the fact that vyitha also refers to a specific kind 
of ritual geometrical design in another early Paficaratra samhita, the Pauskarasamhita. 

Bock-Raming identifies two types of concepts of “vyiha” in the Nardyaniyaparvan: the fourfold 
concept in Mbh 12, 326, 20-46, which he analyzes and compares with Sankara’s commentary, and 
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the fivefold concept in Mbh 12, 326, 68-69. But, as Bock-Raming admits, the word vyitha does not 
appear in these two passages, and surprisingly Bock-Raming does not discuss the only passage of the 
Nardadyaniyaparvan where the term vyiha does appear: Mbh 12, 336, 53, where it is said that Hari 
(Visnu) “is seen (or considered?)” as consisting of either one, two, or four vyihas. However, this 
occurrence is not in the older part of the Nardyaniyaparvan (probably completed by A.p. 200—300), 
where the term miurti is used to designate divine aspects, but in the later part (perhaps completed one 
hundred or two hundred years after). 

The hypothesis that the “redactor” of the cosmogony of the JS (in chapter four) had some sort of 
affiliation or even specific links with the Vaikhanasa group illustrates well the weakness of Bock- 
Raming’s method. His restricted approach to the JS is misleading. A careful reading of the whole text 
would have brought nuances to his thesis, for the JS shows that a certain amount of ritual cooperation 
probably existed between Paficaratrins and Vaikhanasas at some period. This text depicts Vaikhanasas 
and other Vaisnavas as priestly renouncers (22, 13-15; 19—22) and gives to them, and to other Vaisnava 
groups, an important role in the ritual installation of images and in the festival of the purifying threads 
(pavitrotsava) (20 and 21, 78ff.). One cannot but wonder why Bock-Raming did not make use of 
these passages (unless he considered them interpolated, which he does not state) in this context. In any 
case, these direct and indirect references to the Vaikhanasa tradition in the JS do not suffice to prove 
any personal affiliation of the “redactor” of the JS cosmogony to the Vaikhanasa tradition. 

If Bock-Raming’s argument were held to be sufficient in the case of the “redactor” of JS 4, it would 
prove that the “redactor” of SS 2 and 5, too, had some sort of affiliation to the Vaikhanasa tradition, 
for the expression acyutddibhir in SS 2, 72 refers to Acyuta, Satya, and Purusa, who should be re- 
spectively identified (according to Alasinga’s interpretation, which Bock-Raming rightly mentions) as 
the vyihas Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. Bock-Raming states that the mention of the name 
Acyuta in this passage of the SS could be due to a Vaikhanasa influence. He does not mention SS 5, 
68-80, where the mantras identify Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha respectively as Acyuta, 
Satya, and Purusa, a fact which Hikita’s translation of this passage (published more than thirteen years 
ago) made clear. But to conclude on this basis that the “redactor” of the SS was a Vaikhanasa or had 
a kind of affiliation to that tradition would be pure guesswork, as questionable as Bock-Raming’s hy- 
pothesis on the “redactor” of the JS. 

The merit of Bock-Raming’s unconvincing hypothesis about the “redactor” of the JS is that it 
points to the need for a more systematic and contextual study of the references to the Vaikhanasa 
divine aspects (supposing they are specifically Vaikhanasa) in Paficaratra texts (not only in the JS and 
the SS, but also in other Paficaratra samhitas, for instance in the Sanatkumarasamhitda). Obviously, the 
relation between the Pafcaratra and Vaikhanasa traditions is not easy to define in absolute terms and 
in any case cannot be viewed as static. Paficaratra and Vaikhanasa texts reflect variations (in time and 
perhaps also in space) in the social and ritual relations between the two traditions. The JS illustrates 
a period when the Paficaratra group or part of it invited Vaikhanasas to participate in its rites. On the 
other hand, the Vaikhanasa samhitas of around the tenth century often reflect rivalry with the Paficaratra 
tradition. 

Bock-Raming’s comparison of the SS, AS, and VDh in regard to the divine representations is in- 
formative, but his conclusions cannot be taken at face value, especially about the historical relation 
of the texts with archaeological material. As Bock-Raming himself incidentally remarks, the image 
descriptions of the SS that he analyzes are meant for meditation, whereas the VDh (and AP) are con- 
cerned with making concrete images of vyiishas. A discussion about the applicability of the term 
“Tkonographie” to the mental visualization of deities would have helped the author throw light on 
the relation between the mental worship of the vyiihas and the ensuing external worship of a concrete 
image (of the vyzhas?) in the SS. : 

Bock-Raming bases two of his arguments on the absence of archaeological evidence. The descrip- 
tions of the vibhava Visvartipa by the SS and Vaikuntha by the VDh seem to stem from a common tra- 
dition. Since no known sculpture corresponding to these descriptions predates the ninth century, 
Bock-Raming concludes that the relevant passages in the SS and the VDh postdate the ninth century. 
But the absence of an extant earlier representation should be, at best, presented as a secondary argu- 
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ment, certainly not as the only or main argument. Moreover, the date of the VDh and several of its 
chapters is still a subject open to discussion. To take another instance the absence of the names of the 
four vyithas in the Mora inscription does not necessarily mean that the Five Hero group did not include 
the deities designated as four vyithas in the Paficaratra literature. By the way, as Bock-Raming agrees, 
the presence of the names of vyihas in the Five Hero group does not necessarily make it exclusively 
Paficaratra. It may be noted that, in spite of the presence of the names of the four vyihas in the Five 
Hero group, this group remained an iconographic entity independent of the Paficaratra caturvyiiha 
group, at least in some traditions, up to the ninth-tenth century, as attested by the earliest Vaikhanasa 
samhitas. A slightly later Vaikhanasa text, the Kriyadhikara, on the other hand, records another phase 
of the evolution of this concept when it designates the Five Heroes as a set of vyithas. 

Several other positions of Bock-Raming fail to convince. Chdndogya-upanisad 6, 2 employs the 
verbal root srj to describe the voluntary emission of fire by the supreme being, of water by fire, and 
food by water. The similarity of the process of emanation and the shared use of s7j in the upanisad and 
JS 4, 4d do not suffice to prove that this upanisadic passage formed the model for the Paficaratra four- 
fold system of emanation. This is hardly more convincing than Schrader’s view, which Bock-Raming 
rejects. The “antagonism” between two Paficaratra groups, which Bock-Raming deduces from the dif- 
ference in the designation of the supreme god in the SS and the AS, is debatable. Bock-Raming himself 
weakens his thesis when he admits the possibility of a gap of three to four centuries between these two 
texts, which means that these texts possibly do not refer to Paficaratra groups of the same period. One 
might more soberly speak of an evolution or of different tendencies (in case the two texts proved to 
be contemporaneous) in Paficaratra tradition. 

Strangely, Bock-Raming ignores Hikita’s views, though he is aware of some parts of his published 
English translation of the SS. He states that a complete translation of the SS remains to be done, but 
does not use Hikita’s translation of SS 5 (a passage which Bock-Raming selected for his study), nor does 
he refer to this translation in his bibliography. He refers to only four of the eleven translation-articles of 
Hikita referred to by M. Rastelli in 1999, to which one must add the translation of chapters 3-6 (1) and 
6(2) respectively in Ningen Bunka 5, Aichi Gakuin University (1990): 268-316, and Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Letters 20, Aichi Gakuin University (Aichi Gakuin Daigaku Bungakubu kiyod) (1991): 1-21. 

The English summary is at times misleading. Rhetorical expressions such as “evidently,” “it can be 
shown that” refer to hypotheses that are neither evident nor adequately proven in the German text. 
The German text states that the Paficaratra samhitas, like the Saiva Agamas, can be characterized as 
ritual handbooks on the basis of their contents. But in the English summary the “so-called Paficaratra”’ 
is said to be “a certain Visnuite school of thought,” a statement needing some explanation. 

It is unfortunate that several unfounded hypotheses overshadow the real merits of this book, es- 
pecially the seriousness of its translations and arguments in many of its parts. The research method that 
Bock-Raming chose no doubt yields some interesting results, but has obvious limitations. Specialists in 
ancient Vaisnavism and iconography may find this study interesting with regard to its research meth- 
odology and the analysis of iconographic data. But it can hardly be recommended to a student of Hin- 
duism or to a historian of Indian religions. 


G. COLAS 
CNRS-CENTRE D’ETUDES DE L’ INDE ET DE L’ ASIE DU SUD 


Courtly Culture and Political Life in Early Medieval India. By DAUD ALI. Cambridge Studies in Indian 
History and Society, vol. 10. Cambridge: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2004. Pp. xx + 296. $75. 


This ambitious and persuasively written work exists in something of a time-warp. The term “me- 
dieval” in the title (if we are to judge by the book’s content) extends all the way back to the close of 
the Vedic age and at the other end (by the same token) excludes any reference to the Moslem period. 


